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ByEARLGOLZ 

Sixteen years after the assassina- 
tion of President John F. Kennedy, a 
vast volume of government material 
on the case remains sealed from the 
American public. 

A 50-year secrecy lid on testimony, 
reports and ether documents gener- 
ated by the House Assassinations 
Committee has private researchers 
and historians fuming. 

The only committee products 
made public about the assassinations 
of Kennedy and civil rights leader 
Martin Luther King Jr. were a final 
report and 25 supporting volumes. 

The committee, which disbanded 
at the end of 1978, concluded that 
Kennedy was slain in Dallas in 1963 
probably as a result of a conspiracy. 
Except for Lee Harvey Oswald, who 
was named by the Warren Commis- 
sion in 1964 as the sole assassin, the 
committee did not identify conspira- 
tors by name. 

Some researchers and historians 
suspect committee staff members 
were too selective in publicly releas- 
ing information that basically bol- 
stered their version of a conspiracy. 
Other information not in this catego- 
ry, they say, was either publicly re- 
leased in a partial and inconspicuous 
way or not released at all. 

AN ESTIMATED 800 boxes of files 
— much of it testimony in executive 
session by the committee's own pref- 
erence — has been restricted from 
public access for half a century. Un- 
like many FBI and CIA reports ini- 
tially classified by the Warren Com- 
mission 16 years ago, sealed records 
of congressional committees are not 
accessible through requests under 
the Freedom of Information Act. 

A 50-year restriction Is automati- 
cally placed on all records not pub- 
licly released by committees of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. Al- 
though more than 90 percent of the 


records of congressional committees 
are publicly released, the House As- 
sassinations Committee chose to take 
testimony from witnesses in execu- 
tive session except for several weeks 
of public hearings late last year. 

G. Robert Blakey, who was chief 
counsel to the committee, said he is 
“sure the critics are uptight” about 
the restrictions. 

“They would have preferred to 
have gotten immediate access to 
everything,” said Blakey, now back 
as professor at the Cornell University 
law school. “And the answer is they 
will if they are historians and they 
live long enough . . . Most of the stuff 
that was worthwhile was made pub- 
lic. Not all, but most of it was. We just 
ran out of time; out of time, out of 
people and out of money. 

“In a sense, they (committee files) 
are all restricted ” Blakey said. “They 
are all restricted since the only^w^f; 
you could get to them would be hy 
resolution of the rules committee.” 

He made a “gross guess” at the vo- 
lume of committee files of investiga- 
tions of both assassinations which 
were placed in the National 
Archives. He estimated the gray file 
boxes, 8-by-8-by-12 inches, covered 
the surface of a floor about 20-by-30 
feet. 

“NOW. WHAT we did is nothing 
special,” Blakey said. “We haven't 
buried anything unusually, we 
haven't suppressed anything unusu- 
ally. What happened was that our 
committee fell within the normal 
rules of the house of representatives 
and nobody did anything to change 
it. 

“It would have been a large pre- 
cedent. No congressional committee 
in the history of congress has done it. 
The committee just felt that it had 
enough problems without taking that 
on and probably losing it.” 

The former chief counsel said that 


much “of what we had access to 
could never be declassified. Not be- 
cause it's anything inherent in what 
it says, but because it deals with sen- 
sitive sources and methods (of intel- 
ligence gathering) overseas. 

“And the existence of that sensi- 
tive source and method, even though 
it was employed 20 years ago, would 
be a matter of international embar- 
rassment today if it were made pub- 
lic. Because sometimes the sensitive 
sources and methods are still in 
operation . . . What we made an effort 
to do was print as much material as 
we could, sanitizing it — that is, get- 
ting it in such a form as it was not 
classified.” 

“There's just a whole lot of 
(restricted) areas that could be 
pursued,” said J. Gary Shaw of Cle- 
burne, one of the most meticulous re- 
searchers of the assassination of Ken- 
Jfedy. “Here we paid $6 million for 
another investigation and they are 
going to restrict, ala the Warren 
Report, a lot of their information. 
The question has to be asked ‘What, if 
anything, are they not telling us?’ ” 

THE DEAN OF assassination ; 
researchers, Harold Weisberg of 
Frederick, Md., said “the only reason I 
they chose to do it (restrict materi- 1 
als) was so they could hide it. None of j 
the politicians will be hurt by the ter- j 
rible -excesses (of some committee j 
staffers). 

“What he (Blakey) didn't tell you 
is there was nothing requiring them 
to take executive session testimony,” 
Weisberg said. “They don't protect 
people by holding executive sessions 
and then giving out from the execu- 
tive-sessions whatever serves their 
interest.” • . - 

Researcher Paul itoch, a professor 
at the University of California at 
Berkeley, said it is “a question of how 
much you trust the staff to have 
picked out everything* (that was 
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made public). I mean, even with the 
bit of intentions, and I’m willing to 
them in that sense. But they had 
ited time and were doing a lot of 
ngs.” 

Hoch noted that not even an index 
the 'witnesses called before the 
mittee has been made available. 
Blakey said a central index was 
.pilpd for every document the 
ttee used and “in a sense it’s 
t of a shame” because it accompa- 
the restricted material — out of 
ich of the public — into the Na- 
tional Archives* 

| “So when historians come — if 
dfey ever do, and I don't know 
whether they will really care 50 
years from now about what this one 
particular congressional committee 
dfd — it will be relatively easy to use 
ofr documents,” Blakey said. 

I Hoch also lamented the secrecy 
lit on a 300‘page committee staff re- 
port on the details of an investigation 
o| Oswald's trip to Mexico City. The 
Mp by Oswald to visit the Cuban and 
Russian embassies in Mexico City 
tilo months before the assassination 
i^a particularly important event to 
researchers and probably the least 
explained in Oswald’s life. 


I ALSO SEALED away for .50 years is 
a Committee interview of Will Fritz, 
fjhner headoftheDallaspolice hom- 
iJde division who presided over the 
questioning of Oswald before he was 
killed. Very little of the contents of 
i Friri interview by the committee 
released in the report or 
volumes. : 

I Fritz told the Warren Commission 
hi kept no notes during the interro- 
gation of Oswald for parts of the 
tfree days he was available before 


assassination 



J|ck Ruby killed him. ; ■ »•". Assented press 

f However, U.S. postal inspector Sen. Edward Kennedy and Ethel Kennedy, wife of Robert Kennedy, 
l|D. Holmes, present during some of kneel before the grave of President John F. Kennedy in Arlington 
t£e Oswald interrogation, told the National Cemetery -on Tuesday after visiting Robert Kennedy’s 
T See RESEARCHER on Page 2A A. grave. Tuesday would have been Robert Kennedy’s 54th birthday. 
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Continued front PagelAA. 
barren . ComnnsSion . tie Heard 
Oswald veil Fritz, “You tpok notes, 
just read them for yourself, if you 
want to refresh your memory.” 

Most of the other committee inter- 
views — except those with organized 
crime figures whose testimony fit the 
theory of the committee’s conspiracy 
-7 were restricted from the public. 

Shaw noted that photographs of 
two men who may have been in- 
volved with Oswald’s visit to Mexico 
City wire circulated by the commit- 
tee to hews mediji with a plea for any- 
one knowing information about 
them to come forward. The men sub- 
sequently were identified, he said, 
but all the public knows is that they 
have a document .^g^ber among the 
other restricted material. 

On the other hand, the committee 
did not make a public plea for help in 
identifying photographs of the three 
so-called tramps arrested in the rail- 
road yards near Dealey Plaza minutes 
after the assassination. 

The^committee’s public papers re- 
served ample space for disproving 
that Watergate burglars E. Howard 
Hunt and Frank Sturgis were pic- 
tured among the trio, Shaw said, 
“which nobody seriously thought it 
could have been. 

“These (three unidentified men) 
were important individuals, proba- 
bly more so than the umbrella man 
(who got extensive exposure in the 


committee’s public papers after he 
was identified last year). And their 
pictures should have been flashed all 
, over America. They had about nine 
different views (photos) of them;” 

TOLD OF THE restriction, the 
chairman of the House Assassina- 
tions Committee, Rep. Louis Stokes, 
B-Ohio, at first repeated “there is no 
50-year limitation on anything that 
this committee did.” 

Later he tempered his remarks, 
stating “there is nothing that wasn’t 
being released that is something 
being kept from the Americah public 
as such. We released everythihg that 
had anything at all to do with the 
assas^hatioru 

“A lot of stuff we took was 
hearsay,” Stokes said. “And a lot of it 
would be denigrating to people, 
would be degrading to people. Stuff 
like that. And we: would never re- 
lease anything like that.” 

Doug Copeland, administrative as- 
sistant to the chairman of the Ken- 
nedy assassination subcommittee, 
Rep. Richardson Preyer, s D-ff,.C., f said 
“there is nothing special about the 
way those records are being 
handled.” S ^ - - 

“The records of any committee are 
turned over to the house of repre- 
sentatives, which deposits ^em #ith 
the archives of the United States. 
Those records — and again ibis is ap- 
plicable to any congressional com- 


mittee.— are automatically sealed fqr 

.50 years. 'X' . "■ /. 4 

“Now in order to have access |> 
those records prior to that time, opfe 
would have to direct a requested the 
clerk, U.S. House of Representatives 
The clerk would then have to 
have the approval of the rules com- 
mittee to remove the seal from those 
records.” 

John Kinas, legislative aide to 
Rep. Floyd Fithian, D-Ind., a commit- 
tee member and historian, said 
Fithian about a year ago “expressed 
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some concern to'have public access” 
to such' papers as committee investi- . 
gative reports and depositions f taken 
in executive session — “the<vast^a- 
jority of iu » . or at least the^oh-sen- 
sitive and non-classified staffer " 

- V < ■ 

“I AM REALLY surprised at that 
(sealing of all committee files) ” Ki* 
nas said. 

“We weren’t quite sure what the 
disposition of those things were. I 
know at one point Mr. Fithian had 
rqised-that question with the commit- 


tee and the staff about access. Be- 
cause he T s nn historian fry- trade and 
wM ybjy . ^Aiadhg^addi- 

. tional;m|^ Pub- 

lic "so historians could look er ' this ; 
thing for years to come;” ^ ^ ■ 

: , ^ua£s$iid^tho committee 
tq ^it^egsps uhde^ execu- 

tivesession to elicit a free flow of tes- 
timony and to protect against public 
.persual. of testimony that “might be 
dainaigipg to the Reputations pf peo. 
pie who weren't called.” 

“They bad a legitimate obligation 


to tread softly in some of thosf 
areaS(’^*Kinas said, “and, to not be 
used as-a, forum for old grudges, 
wi thin executive agencies or things 
of that type,” , . i- 

Material of the Warren Commit; 
sion .investigation, some of which 
wras . placed lindfer restiiction for 75 
years, has, beeiypublicly released ubi 
der^Freedom Information Act r& 
quests and other means so that only 5- 
percent of the .3S0-.cubic feet of re? 
cords are, still .withheld, an archives 



